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ing fact that in Asoka's time the worship of the
person of the Buddha was not a part of Buddhist
ritual. " Everything is Buddhist, but it is
Buddhism without Buddha. He nowhere
appears either as a heavenly person to be wor-
shipped, or even as an ascetic/' The objects
which attract the reverent homage of both
men and beasts are the symbols of the faith; the
sacred footprints, the bodhi-tree in which the
Presence dwelt, but not the Presence itself.
Much of the figure-sculpture at Bharhut is very
primitive, but there are some which prove that,
several centuries before the Gandharan School
had developed its ideal, Indian sculptors without
foreign tuition had achieved no mean skill in
rendering the human form.
The figure called Sudarsana-Yakshini (Plate
XXVIII) is one of the best of a series of semi-
divine beings which appear as guardians at the
four entrances, on the upright supports of the
rail. The two most obvious points to be noticed
in it are, first, that the technique is entirely that
of a wood-carver; and, second, that the treat-
ment is frankly naturalistic. There is no attempt
to idealise; no indication of the abnormally
narrow waist or of the complete suppression of
the niESCulai details which are characteristic
of all later Indian sculpture. Here we have
" the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the
arms and legs covered with metal rings, and